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Notes. 


CHAPLAINS OF WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE, 1417-1542. 


By the statutes which William of Wyke- 
ham made for his College at Winchester in 
1400 there were always to be as members 
of the College, ‘‘ conductitii et remotivi,”’ 
three Chaplains in priest’s orders, and also 
three Lay-Clerks, who, with the sixteen 
Quiristers, would assist the Warden and 
the ten Fellows (‘‘ presbyteri socii per- 
petui’’) in the due performance of the 
chapel services. 

The list here offered of about ninety 
Chaplains is compiled from the Bursars’ 
Annual Account Rolls, each of which runs, 
as a rule, from on? Michaelmas to the 
next. For a period beginning with the 
year 1417-18 and ending with the year 
1541-42 these Rolls, or rather such of 
them as remain extant, regularly record 
the Chaplains’ names under the heading 





‘ Stipendia capellanorum et clericorum 
capelle,’ and my list of Chaplains is for 
the period of 125 years during which the 
practice was observed of thus recording 
them. 

It is necessary, however, to state that 
the Account Rolls are now either lost or 
mislaid for the following years : 1419-20, 
20-21, 22-3, 25-6, 27-8, 35-6, 45-6, 55-6, 
58-9, 60-61, 62-3, 63-4, 78-9, 80-81, 83-4, 
85-6, 86-7, 88-9, 1502-3, 5-6, 6-7, 13-14, 
19-20, 37-8. There is in the series no gap 
which exceeds two years; but in the 
absence of these twenty-four Rolls, my 
list must be somewhat defective as regards 
both names and dates. 

One feature of the list is that it brings 
to light the fact that from time to time 
Lay-Clerks were promoted to Chaplain- 
cies, and Chaplains to Fellowships. More- 
over, Scholars sometimes became Lay- 
Clerks, and, as is already known from other 
sources, Quiristers not infrequently be- 
came Scholars. Hence we occasionally 
find among the Fellows men who, in one 
capacity and another, had been resident 
members of the College from boylood. 
John Erewaker, for instance, who became 
Fellow in 1507, had been successively 
Scholar, Lay-Clerk, and Chaplain; and 
his known career seems to leave no room 
for Kirby’s suggestion (‘ Scholars,’ p. 7) 
that Erewaker had been Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and had taken the B.A. 
degree. But this leads to another point. 

In the Account Rolls for 1420-21 and 
later years all the Chaplains are styled 
‘** Domini,” except four who were ‘ Mag- 
istri,”’ these four being Simon Smyth 
(1487-8), Nicholas Hokar (1523-4), Wayte 
(1528-9), and Thomas Curtney (1529-31). 
Smyth’s degree and Hokar’s and Curtney’s 
are known, and it seems safe to say that, 
in accordance with its usual meaning, 
** Magister ’? denoted a University degree 
above that of B.A. But what did ‘‘ Domi- 
nus’? denote? This word, like the 
English ‘‘ Sir,” has had, among the various 
meanings assignable to it, one which 
associated it with the B.A. degree, and 
another which associated it with priest- 
hood.* As applied in the College Account 
Rolls to Fellows and Chaplains, it had, 
I think, the latter and not the former 
of these senses, if the choice lies between 
them. Otherwise, why did the thirteen 
Lay-Clerks who became _ Chaplains 





im See ‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ under 
ir. 











qualified for the promotion by taking 
priest’s orders ; but it is not permissible 
to assume that they all took the unessen- 
tial step of becoming B.A. Whatever 
view the author of ‘ Scholars’ held about 
the word ‘‘ Dominus,”’ it may be doubted 
whether some of the Fellows whom he 
noted as ‘‘ B.A.”’ really had that degree ; 
and the doubt is perhaps strongest in the 
cases of Odham, Webbe, Erewaker, and 
Vole, whose Fellowships were the reward 
of service, first as Lay-Clerk and next as 
Chaplain. 

A Chaplain’s annual stipend was 53s. 4d., 
and a Lay-Clerk’s 20s. They were lodged 
and boarded within the College, had an 
allowance of gown-cloth, and could earn 
extra money by special work, such as the 
making or repairing of books and vestments 
for the chapel. Moreover, their income 
grew as the obits increased in number. In 
1545-6, just before the suppression of obits 
by the Chantries Act, each Chaplain was 
making 26s. 6d. a year from this source, and 
each Lay-Clerk 7s. 5d. 

In my notes upon the Chaplains “ A.R.” 
stands for Account Roll; “‘ L.A.” for the 
College book called ‘Liber Albus’; ‘ Reg., 
L.A.,” for the Register of Fellows in that 
book; ‘Reg. O.’? for another book con- 
taining notarial acts relating to admissions 
of Fellows; and “Reg.” for the Register of 
Scholars. 


1. Nicholas Yonge, 1417 (or earlier)-19 
(or 20). Vicar of Downton, Wilts (College 
living), 1420 (Hoare’s ‘ Mod. Hist. of Wilts ’) : 
exchanged with Dom. Wm. Hawkyns, Vicar 
of Cannings (Bishop’s Cannings), July, 1428 
(L.A., f. 78). 

2. John Berton, for three-quarters of year 
1417-18, and probably also earlier. 

3. Richard Tytelyngs, for two quarters 
during 1417-18. 

4. Thomas Mauncell, 1418-19 (or 20). 
Probably Thos. Maunsell of Maiden Bradley 
(Wilts), Scholar, admitted c. 9 H. IV.: 
‘* recessit propter etatem,” 12 H. IV. (Reg.). 
As “ Thomas Mawnsell presbyter Sar. dioc.,”’ 
presented to Heston Vicarage, Middlesex 
(College living), 31 Oct., 1420 (L.A., f. 77): 
exchanged with John Baldrian, Rector of 
Southease, Sussex, 1422 (Hennessy, ‘ Nov. 
Repert. Eccl. Paroch. Londinense ’). 

5. William Hauke, 1418-19. Probably 


Wm. Hawke of Wiltshire, Scholar, adm. 
under election of August, 1408, 9 H. IV. 
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become ‘‘Domini’” upon their pro-| (see The Wykehamist, No. 532, July, 1914) : 
motion? One must infer that they! “ recessit,” 12 H. IV. (Reg., under year 


8 H. IV.). 

6. Peter Fader, 1419. 

7. Dominus John Sprott, 1421 (or 20)-24. 
Probably Dom. John Sprott, Vicar of An- 
dover, Hants (College living), who exchanged 
with Dom. John Marys, Rector of West- 
woodhay, c. May, 1429 (L.A., f. 78). 

8. Dom. John Palmer, 1421 (or 20)-27. 
Perhaps Dom. John Palmer, Vicar of Hound, 
Hants (College living), upon whose death 
the College, so it is stated, presented both 
(1) Dom. Wm. Cromewell, 9 March, 1429 
(? 1429/30), and (2) Dom. Rd. Steward, 
15 April, 1432 (L.A., ff. 78, 79). Or pos- 
sibly Dom. John Palmer, Vicar of Andover, 
instituted between 1443 (when Dom. John 
Grene was Vicar) and 1448 (see A.R., 1443-4, 
and A.R., 1448-9, under ‘ Receptio forin- 
ceca’), and dead before 18 Feb., 1473/4, 
when, upon his death, the College presented 
Mr. Wm. Branche (L.A., ff. 78, 79). 

9. Dom. John Talgarth, 1421 (or 20)-22 
(or 23). 

10. Dom. Philip Pentecost, 1423 (or 22)~ 
1426. Vicar of Twickenham, Middlesex (Col- 
lege living), presented 17 Jan., 1426 (1426/7) : 
resigned before 28 Nov., 1433, when Dom. 
Walter Byseleygh was presented (L.A., 
ff. 77, 79; cf. Hennessy). 

11. Dom. John Saunder, 1424-31. 

12. Dom. John Grigory, 1427-35. Lay- 
Clerk, 1426-7, in which year the Account 
Rolls begin regularly to record the Clerks’ 
names. 

13. Dom. John Swayne, 1428 (or 27)-30. 

14. Dom. Nicholas Smyth, 1430-31. Per- 
haps Nicholas Smyth of Berwick St. James, 
Wilts, Scholar, adm. c. 8 H. V.: “ recessit 
sponte,” 18 Sept., 6 H. VI.—i.e., 1427 (Reg.). 

15. Dom. John Newburgh, 1431-35. 

16. Dom. Robert Courtys, 1431. 

17. Dom. John Byketon, 1431-34. Prob- 
ably John Byketon of Winchester, Scholar, 
adm. 28 Nov., 8 H. V.: “ recessit sponte,’’ 
August. 4 H. VI.—i.e., 1426 (Reg.). 

18. Dom. John Pope, 1432-3. Probably 
John Pope of Hursley, Scholar, adm. c. 8 
H. V.: “recessit propter etatem in festo 
sancti Mathei apostoli,” 5 H. VI.—ie., 
21 Sept., 1426 (Reg.). 

19. Dom. William Coke, 1434-35 (or 36). 

20. Dom. William Moryn, 1435. 

21. Dom. Robert Stere, 1436 (or 35)-40. 
Vicar of Heston, Middlesex, presented by 
College 25 May, 1440 (L.A., f. 81; cf. 
Hennessy). 
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22. Dom. John Robard, 1436 (or 35)-38. | Northampton. Lincoln. dioc.” (Reg. O.). 
23. Dom. Thomas Caleys, 1437-42.| Died about February, 1487/8 (see A.R., 
“Garcio panetrie et botellerie” at the| 1487-8, ‘Stipendia sociorum ’): bequeathed 
College, 1430-82 (in succession to John|to the College 53s. 4d. (A.R., 1489-90, 
Wykeham). Lay-Clerk, 1432-37. ‘ Receptio forincica ’). 
24. Dom. John Eays, 1438-55 (or 56). 47. Dom. John Cote, 1469-72. 
Lay Clerk, 1431-38. 48. Dom. John Crowe, 1473-79. Lay- 
25. Dom. William Wareyn, 1440-43.) Clerk, 1461-73. 
Probably Wm. Waryn of Basingstoke,| 49. Dom. John Cokett, 1474-75. Vicar 


Scholar, elected 20 Aug., and admitted 30 
Nov., 1431: ‘‘recessit sponte a° r.r. H. VI. 
xi.° mense N[ovembris] ”—7.e., 1433 (Reg.). 
26. Dom. Thomas Clavyce, 1442-44. Prob- 
ably Thos. Clavys of Bishopstone, Wilts, 
Scholar, adm. 14 H. VI.: ‘‘ recessit propter 
etatem ”’ (Reg.). 
27. Dom. Richard Westbury, 1444-50. 
28. Dom. Hugh Hereberd, 1443 or 1444. 
29. Dom. Henry Vernegew, 1444-47. 
Died in 1447, when the College received 


3s. 4d. as legacy from him (A.R., 1446-7, 
** Oblationes ”’). 

30. Dom. John Dyer, 1447-49. 

31. Dom. Walter Bathe, 1449-50. 


** recessit 
Lay-Clerk, 


Scholar, from Yeovil, adm. 1439: 
ad obsequium,” 1443 (Reg.). 
1444-48. 

32. Dom. William Dey, 1450-51. 

33. Dom. William Hyll, 1451-52. 

34. Dom. John Howse, 1451—55 (or 56). 

35. Dom. Thomas Rydyng, or Redyng, 
1452-55 (or 56). 

36. Dom. Robert Clyfton, 1456 (or 55)- 
1457. Vicar of Hampton, Middlesex (College 
living), 1457: ceded 1460: Vicar of Sun- 
bury, 1460: resigned 1463 (Hennessy). 

37. Dom. Thomas Yorke, 1456 (or 55)-62. 

38. Dom. William Hale, 1456 (or 55)—57. 

39. Dom. John Parley, 1457-62 (or 63 
or 64). Lay-Clerk, 1453-54. Fellow, adm. 
as of Marshfield, co. Glouc., “ capellanus,”’ 
15 May, 1472, being then ‘ rector in insula 
vecta: et recessit ad suum _ beneficium 
iiij* die Octobris eodem a®”’ (Reg., L.A., 
and Reg. O.). 

40. Dom. Forster, 1457-58 (or 59). 

41. Dom. John Kyngton, 1458-64. 

42. Dom. John Kny3th (Knight), 
1463 (or 64). 

43. Dom. Thomas Walson, 1464 (or 63 or 
62)-74. 

44. Dom. John Boner, 1464 (or 63 or 
ae ge 

45. Dom. John Wulford, 1465-69. 
Clerk, 1459 (or 58)-65. 
46. Dom. a A Odam or Wodam, 





1462- 


Lay- 


1467-76. Lay-Clerk, 1456-67. Fellow, 
adm. 5-Jan., 1476 (1476/7), as ‘“ Thomas} 
Odham prespiter de Glapthorn in com.| 





of Harmondsworth, Middlesex (College liv- 
ing), presented 25 Feb., 1475/6, as of Norwich 
dioc., “‘capellanus”: resigned before 12 
Jan., 1500/1, when Dom. John Horne was 
presented (L.A., ff. 70, 89). 

50. Dom. William Dowce, 1475-88 (or 89). 

51. Dom. Richard Crowe, 1477-78 (or 79). 
Scholar, adm. 1466, native of Bristol, son of 
College tenant at Alton (Reg.). Scholar of 
New College, Oxford, and Fellow there, 
12 March, 1473/4—76 (‘ Liber Successionis et 
Dignitatis ’). 

52. Dom. Richard Page, 1479 (or 78)— 
1485 (or 86 or 87). Lay-Clerk, 1475-78. 

53. Dom. William Mercer, 1479-85 (or 86 
or 87). 

54. Dom. Simon Norman, 
or 85)-88 (or 89). 

55. Mr. Simon Smyth, 1487 (or 86 or 85)— 
1488. Fellow, adm. 30 Jan., 1488 (7.e., 1487/8; 
see A.R., 1487-8, ‘ Stipendia sociorum ’), as 
** Mr. Simon Smyth de Medylton in comitatu 
Oxon. Lincoln. dioc. in jure canonico bac.’’ 
(Reg., L.A.). 

56. Dom. Robert Chalden or Chalton, 
1488-91. 

57. Dom. John Ruge or Rugge, 1489 (or 
1488)-99. Chaplain of Huls’ or Holes’ Chan- 
try in St. Mary Magdalene Chapel in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, 1501-29 (A.R., under An- 
drew Huls’ obit, where Ruge, while such 
Chantry Chaplain, is styled ‘“ magister ”’ 
the Chantry was founded by the Dales 
under the will of Magister Andrew Huls, 
Chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral, who died 
in 1470). Died before 7 Jan., 1529 (1529 
1530), when the College presented Dom. 
Richard Dunstall as Chaplain of the said 
Chantry (L.A., f. 62). This John Ruge 
must not be confused with the John Rugge, 
M.A., who was admitted Fellow on 8 March, 
1520/21, and who, having resigned his 
Fellowship in 1524 (A.R., 1523-4, ‘ Stipendia 


1487 (or 86 


| sociorum ’), was hanged at Reading (‘‘ pe- 


pendit apud Redyng’’), November, 1539, 
for denying the King’s supremacy (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. xi. 350). -< 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE ‘ MONSTROUS” POSSESSIVE 
CASE AND BEN JONSON. 


Dr. Lowra# in his ‘Short Introduction to 
English Grammar,’ published in 1762, 
writes as follows on pp. 25-7 :-— 

‘“‘ For instance, the relation of possession, or 
belonging, is often expressed by a case, or a 
different ending of a substantive. This case 
answers to the genitive case in Latin, and may 
still be so called ; though perhaps more properly 
the possessive case. Thus, ‘ God’s grace,’ which 
may also be expressed by the preposition, as, ‘ the 
grace of God.’ It was formerly written ‘ Godis 
grace’: we now very improperly always shorten 
it with an apostrophe, even though we are obliged 
to pronounce it fully; as, ‘Thomas’s book,’ 
that is, ‘Thomasis book,’ not, ‘Thomas his 
book,’ as it is commonly supposed.” 

‘To his text the author adds this very inter- 
esting note :— 

‘© Christ his sake’ in our Liturgy,is a mistake, 
either of the printers, or of the compilers.— My 
paper is the Ulysses his bow, in which every man 
of wit or learning may try his strength.’—Addi- 
son, Guardian, No. 98. This is no slip of Mr. 
Addison’s pen; he gives us his opinion upon this 
point very explicitly in another place. ‘ The 
same single letter [s] on many occasions does 
the office of a whole word, and represents the his 
and her of our forefathers.’-—Addison, Spectator, 
No. 135. The latter instance might have shewn 
him how groundless this notion is, for it is not 
easy to conceive how the letter s added to a 
feminine noun should represent the word her, 
any more than it should the word their, added to 
a plural noun, as.‘ the children’s bread.’ But the 
direct’ derivation of this case from the Saxon 
genitive case is sufficient of itself to decide this 
matter.” 

Dr. Lowth says on p, v of the Preface to 


‘this book :— 

“The last English Grammar that hath been 
presented to the public, and by the person best 
qualified to have given us a perfect one, com- 
prises the whole Syntax in ten lines. Thereason, 
which he assigns for being so very concise in this 
part,is because our language has so little inflec- 
tion that its construction neither requires nor 
admits many rules.” 

No reference is given for this quotation, but 
the words are Samuel Johnson’s, and occur 
in the short ‘Grammar’ prefixed to his 
‘Dictionary,’ first published in 1755. In 
the third or fourth edition, which was the 
last corrected by the author, Johnson men- 
tions Dr. Lowth’s name in commendatory 
terms more than once. The latter does not 
seem to have borrowed from the former 
-when treating of the subject about which 
these notes are written. 

“¥* These genitives [Johnson says] are always 
written with a mark of elision, master’s, scholar’s, 
according to an opinion long received, that the ’s 
is a contraction of his, as the soldier’s valour, 
for the soldier his valour; but this cannot be the 











true original, because ’s is put to female nouns, 
woman's beauty, the virgin’s delicacy ; haughty 
Juno’s unrelenting hate; and collective nouns as 
women's passions, the rabble’s insolence, the 
multitude’s folly : in all these cases it is apparent 
that his cannot be understood.” 

Addison and Dr. Lowth were evidently 
unacquainted svith Ben Jonson’s ‘ English 
Grammar, but our great lexicographer was 
not, for he somewhat contemptuously refers 
to it in his own. And yet Ben Jonson was 
one of the first to expose the absurdity of 
this possessive, and it is from him I have 
borrowed the epithet “monstrous” at the 
head of this paper. In chap. xiii. he says :— 

‘* Nouns ending in z, 8, sh, g, and ch, in the 
declining take to the genitive singular i, and to 
the plural e ; as 


ine orinces 
Brees Plur. princes, 
princis, princes, 


so rose, bush, age, breech, &c., which distinctions 
not observed, brought in first the monstrous 
syntax of the pronoun his joining with a noun 
betokening a possessor; as the prince his house, 
for the princi’s house.” 

This sketch of an ‘ English Grammar’ was 
published in 1640, some years after the 
author’s death. If, as he says in his poem 
entitled ‘An Execration on Vulcan,’ this 
work in its completed state was destroyed 
by the fire that caused so much damage to 
his library, we have lost what would have 
been a most valuable book. The fragments 
that remain and his finished productions 
show that no one in his time was more com- 
petent to write an authoritative treatise on 
the language which he knew so well. 

I have quoted Ben Jonson’s vigorous 
condemnation of the false possessive case 
about which these notes are written. It is, 
therefore, with much surprise that I find 
his own rule is not observed in one of his 
posthumous works. I have lately been 
reading again his ‘Timber; or, Discoveries,’ 
in the beautiful little volume edited for 
Dent & Co. by Prof. Israel Gollancz. This 
interesting opusculum was printed for the 
first time in 1641, about four years after the 
author’s death. 

Taking proper nouns, I have made a list 
which shows when he uses the possessive, 
correctly or otherwise :— 

i. 

‘© He is like Homer’s Thersites.’’—P. 21. 

‘*Heath’s epigrams and the Sculler’s poems, 
the Water-rhymer’s works against Spenser’s.’’— 


Sing. 


“Virgil’s felicity left him in prose, as Tully’s 
forsook him in verse. Sallust’s orations are read 
in the honour of story, yet the most eloquent 
Plato’s, which he made for Socrates, is neither 
Myra of the patron nor the person defended.” — 
P. 44. 








recientes 
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“* Regulus’s writings.’ —P. 78. 

** Pythagoras’s knowledge.’’—P. 91. 

** Deprived of Achilles’s armour.’’—P. 133. 

II. 

** Horace his Odes.’’—P. 114. 

* TIorace did So highly esteem Terence his 
comedies.” —P. 

* Tlorace his a "—P, 126, 

“* Sophocles his Ajax.” —P. 133. 

It will be noticed that both forms occur 
on p. 133. Iam convinced that Ben Jonson 
could not have been guilty of such an incon- 
sistency, and that the few examples of the 
vicious possessive which have been enume- 
rated must be attributed to the editors of 
the folio of 1640, in which his ‘ Timber; or, 
Discoveries,’ is found, though it is dated a 
year later. 

The quotation from the ‘Grammar’ is 
taken from the one-volume edition of his 
works published in 1860 by Routledge & 
Co. Joun T. Curry. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163.) 


1785. ‘The Choleric Fathers; a comic opera, 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden, by Thomas Holcroft. London: 
Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater- 
noster-Row. MDCCLXxxv.” Octavo, 4 + 70-1 pp, 
This play was produced 10 Nov., 1785, 

and the book was noticed in The Town and 

Country Magazine (17: 563), November, 

1785, in The English Review, December, 1785 

(6: 436), and in The Monthly Review (74: 231), 

March, 1786; cf. ‘Memoirs,’ p. 111 f. 

Five of the songs were reprinted on the 

monthly page of poetry in The Town and 

Country Magazine (17: 607-8), November, 

1785. 

I have located only one other edition :—- 
““ The Choleric Fathers, a comic opera, performed 

at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. By 

Thomas Holcroft. Dublin: Printed by John 

Exshaw, for the Company of Booksellers. 

MDCCLXXxxVI.”’ Octavo, 4+1-71 pp. 

The Dublin edition is a new impression, 
in smaller formes and with smaller type, but 
evidently set from a printed copy of the 
London edition. In five places (pp. 4, 22, 
35, 42, 45) there is variation of less than six 
lines—soon evened up—so that pagination 
continues the same. A variation of six 
lines—retained from p. 46 on—causes the 
beginning of the third act to vary by a 
whole page of type. The difference is held 
regularly, page for page, up to pp. 67-8 
a further four-line variation here continues 





to the end. It is obvious on inspection that 
the Dublin issue is a new edition, but typo- 
graphical similarities in setting indicate a 
most palpable piracy. 

Accompanying a notice in The Universal 
Magazine for November, 1785 (77: 266-7, 
279), are reprints of four of the a — 

**Of ups and downs we daily see.’ 
“My Sancho was the dearest youth.” 

“ When gloomy thoughts my soul possess.’ 
‘When o'er the wold the heedless lamb.” 
(Cf. also ‘The Comic Songster,’ 1789, infra.) 
1785. ‘‘ Memoirs of Baron de Tott. Containing: 
the State of the Turkish Empire and the Crimea, 
during the late war with Russia. With nume~ 
rous anecdotes, facts, and observations, on the 
manners and customs of the Turks and the 

Tartars. Translated from the French. In 

two volumes. London: Printed for G. G. J. 

and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. 1785.’” 

2 vols., octavo. 

The above work, of which I have examined 
the second volume only, was reviewed in 
The New Review for November, 1785, and 
The Town and Country Magazine for June, 
1785 (17: 309). In the second magazine 
there appeared from time to time what 
seem to be extracts from Holcroft’s trans- 
lation. The Robinsons issued The Town and 
Country Magazine, and such a course would 
not be unusual. The articles were :— 

‘ Remarks on the city of Constantinople and 
the Turks, in a late tour to the East.’— 
April and May, 1784 (vol. 16: pp. 175-6, 
254-6). 

‘Observations on the administration of 
Turkish justice.’—July, 1785 (17: 351-2). 

‘A Sketch of the Memoirs of Baron de 
Tott.’—October, 1785 (17: 516-22). 

In The Universal Magazine for the same 
year there appeared ‘* Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of the Turks and 
Tartars (from the Memoirs of Baron de Tott),’ 
as follows: June (76: 292-6), ‘ Supplement ’ 
(76: 349-52), July (77: 22-5), August (77: 
93-5). 

I have not yet carefully compared these 
passages. 

The original French by De Tott (1733- 
1793) was issued in four octavo volumes at 
Amsterdam, 1784, and Paris, 1785 (2 vols.), 
and was translated into Danish in 1785, and 
German in 1786 (Quérard, 9: 506; La- 
rousse, 15, 1: 328; ‘ Biographie Générale,’ 
45: 522). 

In ‘A Catalogue of Books, of Thomas 
Holcroft, Esq., (Deceased) Sold on Tuesday, 
Oct. 17, 1809,’ there is an item, 

‘¢ 154, Memoires de Tott, 3 tom. 1784,” 


referring to the book which Holcroft pro- 
bably used for his translation. There is 
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no three-volume French edition listed in 

Quérard, but in the Bibliothéque Nationale I 

find the following :— 

** Mémoires du Baron de Tott, sur les Turcs et les 
Tartares. Premier [sic] Partie. [Vignette.] A 
Amsterdam. M.DCC.LXXXIV.” Octavo. L., 
1 p.l.+2 [title]4+v-lvi+1-274; II., 1 p.1.+2 
{title]+-5-301 ; III., 1 p.1.+2 [title] 5-252 pp. 
There was another translation, besides 

Holcroft’s, the same year :— 

** Memoirs of the Baron de Tott, on the Turks and 
the Tartars. Translated from. the French by 
an English gentleman at Paris, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the Baron. London: 
Printed and sold by J. Jarvis, at No. 283, 
Strand; and also by J. Debrett, opposite 
Burlington-house, Piccadilly ; T. Becket, Pall- 
Mall, and J. Sewell, Cornhill.”” In two octavo 
volumes. 


The Preface to this translation, of which 
I have seen the first volume only, is dated 
“* Paris, 16 March, 1785,’ and the British 
Museum Catalogue (1053. K. 11) dates it 
1785. I have found some reviews of the 
work among the magazines of that year. 
The English Review, August, 1785 (6: 89, 171), 
takes up both translations in the same article. 
There is a notice of “‘ Memoirs of Baron de 
Tott on the Turks and Tartars. 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s.” in The Universal Magazine for 
April, 1785 (76: 222), which does not give 
the name of the publisher, but I should 
judge by the phrasing of the title that it 
refers to the Jarvis publication. Then, too, 
since the Robinsons issued The Town and 
Country Magazine, can we not assume that 
their June notice of their own book would 
be as early as any, and that they neglected 
to notice the rival publication? There is a 
review in The European Magazine. April, 
1785 (7: 277), quite obviously referring to 
the Jarvis imprint. Since Holeroft was not 
in Paris in March, 1785, and since I have 
not caught him in a lie yet, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the translation is not his 
work. We must therefore admit the note 
on this item in the Waller-Glover edition of 
the ‘Memoirs’ to be in error, for it points 
very clearly to this Jarvis book. The 
Memoirs ’ (p. 107) tell us that Holcroft did 
such a translation; and since most of the 
books which he brought from Paris in 1783 
with the De Tott volume were issued by the 
Robinsons, I have small hesitation in giving 
him the translation which was reviewed in 
The Town and Country Magazine for June, 
1785 (17: 309). 
_ Anew impression was required the follow- 
ing year :— 
** Memoirs of Baron de Tott, containing the state 
of the Turkish Empire and the Crimea, during 
tne late war with Russia. With numerous 





anecdotes, facts, and observations, on the 

manners and customs of the Turks and Tartars. 

The second Edition. To which are subjoined, 

the Strictures of Monsieur de _ Peyssonnel. 

Translated from the French. In Two Volumes. 

Vol. I. London: Printed for G. G. J. aad J. 

Robinson, Pater-noster-Row. | MDCCLXXXVI.” 

Octavo. [., xiv+xxxvi+1-238-+2+1-236 ; 

if, 2+1-204+1-287+19 [index] pp. 

It is probably this book which I find 
listed (‘Catalogue of Books, of Thomas 
Holeroft....Sold....Tuesday, Oct. 17, 
1809 ’) in the item, 

‘© 184. Memoirs of Baron de Tott.—-1786.” 

The above is in the British Museum 
(10,075. e. 26.). Itwasreviewed in The Town 
and Country Magazine for October, 1786 
(18: 543). An importation by Elmsly of 
the new French form, with the Peyssonnel 
material, had been noticed in The New 
Review nearly a year earlier (November, 
1785; 8: 354). 

In the December, 1786, number of The 
Town and Country Magazine (18: 646) ap- 
peared a review of the book called 
** Appendix to the Memoirs of the Baron de Tott ; 

containing an answer [by M. Russin] to the 

remarks of M. Peyssonnel, an Historical Memoir 
concerning the Druses, a people inhabiting 

Mount Lebanon. Robinsons.” 

There is probability that Holeroft con- 
tinued his work for the Robinsons, and trans- 
lated this also ; but I have found no further 
reference to this Appendix, and have located 
no copy, so can make no statement beyond 
the mere suggestion. 





1786. ‘‘ Letters on Egypt, with a Parallel between 
the Manners of its ancient and modern In- 
habitants, the present State, the Commerce, 
the Agriculture, and Government of that 
Country; and an Account of the Descent of 
St. Lewis at Damietta: Extracted from Join- 
ville and Arabian Authors. ITllustrated with 
Maps. By Mr. Savary, Author of the Life of 
Mahomet, and Translator of the Coran. In 
two Volumes. 8vo. G. G. J. and J. Robin- 
son. London. 1786.” 

I have copied the above just as it stands 
in The European Magazine for January, 1787 
(11: 26). The work was noticed in The 
Town and Country Magazine for December, 
1786 (18: 646), and The Universal Maga- 
zine for November, 1786 (79: 279). It was 
taken from ‘Lettres sur lEgypte,’ &c. 
(Paris, 1785, 3 vols. in 8vo), by Claude 
Etienne Savary (1750-88). (Cf. Quérard, 
8: 492, and Larousse, 14, 1: 285.) 

There was an edition, which I have seen, 


as follows :— 

“ Lettres sur Egypte, Ou lon offre le paralléle 
des mceurs anciennes & modernes de ses 
habitans; ot l’on décrit état, le commerce, 
Vagriculture, le gouvernement, !’ancienne religion 
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du pays, & la descente de St. Louis a 
Damiette, tirée de Joinville & les Auteurs 
Arabes, avec des Cartes Géographiques. par 
M. Savary. Tome Premier. Nouvelle édition 
soigneusement corrigée. A Amsterdam, Leide, 
Rotterdam, et Utrechte. Chez les Libraires 
Associés. 1788.’ Duodecimo. I., viii+1- 
339 ; IL., 1-252; III., 1-248 pp. 

There was a later French version, which I 
have seen :— 

“* Lettres sur l’Egypte; ott l’on offre le paralléle 
des moeurs anciennes et modernes de ses habi- 
— ..--Nouvelle édition. Paris, 1798.’ 3 vols. 

VO. 

The translation listed above is given to 

Holcroft in the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 107), but I 

have seen no other attribution. 

In the British Museum Catalogue is :— 
“Letters on Egypt, containing, A Parallel 

between the Manners of its ancient and modern 

Inhabitants, its Commerce, Agriculture, Govern- 

ment, and Religion; with The Descent of 

Louis IX. at Damietta, extracted from Join- 

ville, and Arabian authors. In two volumes. 

Second edition. Vol. [. London: Printed for 

G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater-noster-Row. 

MDCCLXXXVU.”’ Octavo. I., 4-+-i-xii+1-467 ; 

IT., 441-490+14 [index] pp. 

But there is no indication of the translator’s 

identity. 

I have seen a copy of the Irish edition: 
“Dublin, Printed for Luke White, Dame- 
Street, and P. Byrne, Grafton-Street, 1787.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 

In The Town and Country Magazine for 
February, 1787 (19: 71), is a simple notice: 
“Letters on Egypt by Mr. Savary.” 
Whether this second notice in the same 
magazine refers to the second edition or was 
merely a bit of advertising—the publishers of 
the book and the magazine were the same— 
{ cannot tell. 

In the same magazine for December, 1788 
(20: 560), I find :-— 

“* Letters on Greece; being a sequel to Letters 
on Egypt. Translated from the French of 
M. Savary. 8vo. 68. Robinson’s.” 

From the same publisher, by the same 
author, and admittedly a sequel, there is 
the possibility of Holcroft’s being the trans- 
lator of this also. But I am not yet pre- 
pared to say. Notes from readers will be 
greatly appreciated. 

The French original of this is ‘‘ Lettres sur 
la Grece, faisant suite de celles sur l’Egypte. 
Par Monsieur Savary ”’ (8vo, 362 pp., Paris, 
1788), which was noticed in The English 
Review for August, 1788 (12: 140). 

The same magazine gives indication of 
two distinct translations, reviewed in Novem- 
ber of the same year (12: 341) :— 

** Letters on Greece ; being the Sequel of Letters 
on Egypt. Illustrated with a Map of the 





Grecian Islands in the Archipelago, and of 
Part of Asia Minor; and with a Draught of 
the Cretan Labyrinth. By M. Savary. Trans- 
lated from the French. 8vo. 6s. Elliot & Co. 
London, 1788.” 

** Letters on Greece ; being a Sequel to Letters on 
Egypt, and containing Travels through Rhodes, 
Crete, and other Islands of the Archipelago ; 
with Comparative Remarks on their ancient 
and present State, and Observations on the 
Government, Character, and Manners of the 
Turks and Modern Greeks. Translated from 
the French of M. Savary. 8vo. 73s. Robin- 
sons. London. 1788.” (London: Printed for 
G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 
M DCCLXxXxvIII. Octavo. I., p.l.+2 [title]+ 
1-407+8 [index] pp.—British Museum, 1047, 
c. 22.) 

Extracts from the ‘Letters on Egypt’ 

appeared in ‘The Annual Register’ for 1786 


(pp. 97-106, 118-27). 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


Columbia University, New York City. 
( To be continued.) 





THE UNIveRsITy oF Lovuvain.—By a 
strange sort of coincidence, on 29 Aug., the 
day on which the news of the sack of Louvain 
appeared in the English papers, I was looking 
among my books to see if I could add to 
the Calendar of Incunabula which has been 
printed by Dr. Ernst Crous in the new 
volume of the Transactions of the Biblio- 
graphical Society. I found a very beautiful 
copy of Werner Rolewinck’s * Fasciculus 
Temporum, bound by the late Robert 
Riviére after a Grolier pattern. On turning 
to the colophon, I read, “ Impressa est heee 
presens Cronica....in florentissima uni- 
versitate Lovaniensi.”’ It was, in fact, the 
edition of 1476, printed by John Veltener at 
Louvain, where, in the far more civilized days 
of the fifteenth century, he had established his 
press. We have now to face the fact that, in 
an age that some people have the rashness 
to consider more enlightened than that in 
which John Veltener worked at his press, 
nothing remains of the once flourishing 
University of Louvain but a few books in 
scattered libraries. W. F. PrIDEAUX. 


Louvain Lrprary: Irish MSS. ry Dus- 
L1N.—The following appeared in The Daily 
Telegraph of the Ist inst. :— 

‘“‘ There was one deed the German incendiaries 
could not do at Louvain. They could not 
destroy the beautiful Celtic manuscripts belonging 
to the Irish College, for the simple reason that 
they were no longer there. About forty years 
ago these were removed to the Franciscan Con- 
vent of St. Isidore, at Rome, and shortly after 
wards sent to the convent of the same name in 
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Dublin. At the same time a mass of Irish MSS. 
dealing with the lives of the saints, and used by 
Colganus when producing his ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
was also removed from Louvain....As, however, 
their resting-place is in the arena of war, no good 
would accrue from mentioning it by name. 

““The library at Louvain was formed in 1627 
by a bequest of books from Beyerlinck, and later 
Jacques Romain endowed it with his collection of 
works on medicine. Scientific agriculture until 
recently was the chief study at Louvain Univer- 
sity. One may recall, too, that it was at Louvain 
in 1546, at the command of Charles V., that the 
academic authorities issued the first ‘ Index’ of 
pernicious and forbidden books.” 

Perhaps some of our friends may have 
notes in reference to this now, alas! vanished 


library. A. N. Q. 


PETROGRAD. — By an Imperial decree 
dated September Ist, it was made known 
that in future the Russian capital is to be 
called Petrograd. The city was founded by 
Peter the Great on May 27th, 1703, under 
the name of Petersburg; and the seat of 
government was transferred to it from 
Moscow in 1711. The name now officially 
adopted is, it will be remembered, applied to 
it in the works of Pushkin, Lermontoff, 
Tolstoy, and Nekrasoff. a Yaw 


Slav sympathizers will rejoice that the more 
accurate and picturesque name Petrograd has 
been substituted for the cumbrous Sankt 
Peterburg, abbreviated SPB. The initial 
letter of gradin Russian frequently repre- 
sents h, and the Cech name for the city is 
Petrohrad, like Hradcany, Vinohrady, &c. 
Grad (gorod) has been more than once dis- 
cussed, and occurs in the Russian name for 
Constantinople, Z'sargrad (Cech Carthrad), 
Belgrade, Gratz, &c. St. Petersburg is 
directly associated with Peter the Great 
rather than with his namesake, and was 
generally called Peterburg. The French 
have always transliterated the name St. 
Pétersbourg, and do not appear to have 
adapted it to Pierre. 

Francis P. Marcnant. 

Streatham. 


** RACK-RENT.’’—This word is in regular 
use among lawyers to signify the market, 
the normal, or the full rent, as distinguished 
from a peppercorn or other nominal rent. 
The definition in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is “a very 
high, excessive, or extortionate rent; a 
rent equal (or nearly equal) to the full value 
of the land.” Skeat says a rack-rent is 
“a rent stretched to its full value, or nearly 
so.’ What is meant here? Is it the full 


annual value or the full freehold or capital 





value ? If the annual value is intended, 
the word nearly is inadmissible; and if 
the freehold value is intended, the definition 
is wrong. The quotations given for “ rack- 


rent’? in the ‘N.E.D.’ do not support the 
definition. The first quotation (1607) says 


in effect that a careful man paying a rack- 
rent will thrive as well as many freeholders. 
The word “‘ rack’? may, as stated, be con- 
nected with the instrument of torture, but 
among accurate speakers it has lost that 
connotation in England. 

J. J. FREEMAN. 


INSURANCE OF Foop Svuppiies.—As a 
foot-note to the history of our times—of 
probable interest when this comes to be 
written—it may be worth recording that 
the proposal now realized in the national 
underwriting of cargoes in transit was first 
made in ‘ Letters on Tactics and Organiza- 
tion’ (Thacker, Calcutta, 1888), written by 
(to speak of him by his present title) Col- 
Frederick Natusch Maude, C.B. 

SAPPER. 


MEREDITH'S IMITATION OF PEACOCK.— 
The influence of Thomas Love Peacock 
and of his daughter on George Meredith's 
style and ideas is generally recognized. 
Peacock’s daughter was Meredith’s first wife, 
and the direct outcome of their unhappy 
marriage was ‘Modern Love.’ Meredith’s 
attacks on romantic sentimentalism in men 
and women, his belief in the salutary effects 
of the war of the sexes, and his championship 
of women of beauty and brains, all point 
back to this marriage, the failure of which 
he probably laid as much to his own youth 
and sentimentalism as to the fault of his wife. 

Her father’s influence was personal and 
literary. Meredith talked with the noble 
old man and he read his books. Peacock 
bequeathed to Meredith his enthusiasm for 
women’s education and his sprightly comedy. 

The most remarkable record of Peacock’s 
influence, however, has just come to light 
in ‘Up to Midnight,’ by George Meredith, a 
“Series of Dialogues Contributed to ‘The 
Graphic,’ Now Reprinted for the First Time 
by John Luce and Company,” Boston, 1918. 
In their collected form these dialogues become 
a Peacockian novel, without Peacock’s finish 
and Meredith’s characteristic genius, but 
with an interest of their own as imitation. 
In the letter to Greenwood (1873) in which 
Meredith mentions these dialogues, he does 
not admit the influence of Peacock. How- 
ever, he was just completing his imitative 
period, ‘Harry Richmond’ being then his 
last novel. 
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The topics of ‘Up to Midnight’ are 
Meredithian, but the introductions, setting, 
characters, and in particular the style, are 
Peacockian. In these dialogues the dis- 
tinction Oliver Elton makes between Mere- 
dith’s talk and Peacock’s—namely, that, in 
spite of the unnaturalness of Meredith’s 
hit-or-miss repartee, his dialogue ‘‘ gives more 
of the sense of actual excited talk than 
Peacock’s personages ”»—breaks down. ‘The 
characters of ‘ Up to Midnight ’ talk Peaéock, 
not Meredithese. 

WitLiaAM C z . 

Stanford University. enn ae 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





FIELDING QUERIES: SACK AND ‘“ THE 
USUAL WoRDS.’’—In chap. iv. book ix. of 
‘Tom Jones’ it is said that the Serjeant 
“then proposed a libation as a necessary part of 
the ceremony in all treaties of this kind....Jones 
no sooner heard the proposal than, immediately 
agreeing with the learned Serjeant, he ordered a 
bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the liquor 
used on these occasions to be brought in, and 
then began the ceremony himself. He placed his 
right hand in that of the landlord, and, seizing 
the bowl with his left, uttered the usual words, 
and then made his libation.”’ 

I fail to find any reference to this cere- 
mony in the volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I 
would be indebted to your readers for an 
accurate and detailed description. I believe 
“the liquor used on these occasions ” was 
sack, or malmsey, a strong, light-coloured 
wine from Spain, the Canaries, the Azores, 
or Madeira; but is this wine prepared in 
any way to make it sack ? Sophia, by the 
way, asks for sack-rohey at Upton (book x. 
chap. v.). How was this prepared ? And 
what were ‘the usual words’”’? and what 
is implied by the phrase “‘ and then made 
his libation ”’ ? 

Just at this time, when there stands again 
a thin red line on the plains of Waterloo, it 
may be well to recall those significant words 
which Edward Gibbon wrote more than one 
hundred years ago :— 

“Our immortal Fielding was of the younger 
branch of the Earis of Denbigh, who drew their 
origin from the Counts of Hapsburg. The suc- 
cessors of Charles V. may disdain their brethren 
of England; but the romance of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
that exquisite picture of human manners, will 
outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial 
Eagle of Austria.” 





Now if anything that is future and un- 
certain can yet be deemed imminent and 
certain, we may be assured that in the 
coming year we shall witness the fall of the 
house of Hapsburg, and the production of a 
new edition of ‘ Tom Jones.’ 

FREDERICK S. DICKSON. 

215, West 101st Street, New York. 


PALMERSTON IN THE WroncG TrRarn.—In 
some book of memoirs recently published 
there is an amazing letter from Lord Pal- 
merston to Queen Victoria, saying that he 
had fully intended to go to Windsor, but 
went to the wrong station in London, and 
arrived at Broadlands instead. Can any 
of your readers give me the reference ? 


G. W. E. R. 


SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE.—We are 
told by Mrs. Stopes in her latest book, 
‘ Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage ’ (London, 
1913), that Dr. Martin has written a pam- 
phlet on ‘ The Site of the Globe,’ with many 
deeds and maps illustrative of its position. 
Has this pamphlet been published ? The 
lady does not give the initials of the author, 
and his being an international name, it is 
like looking for the proverbial needle in a 
haystack to try to find the entry in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

Dr. Wallace, as we know, has published 
in The Times an extract from a title-deed 
which locates the site of the Globe on the 
north side of Maiden Lane (now Park Street)’; 
but Mrs. Stopes contends that the scrivener 
who drew up the deed in question lost his 
bearings, and I presume the errors (for he 
must have gone wrong in two, if not more 
instances) were not discovered by the 
several individuals who read and signed the 
deed, nor by others who afterwards copied 
the description into several leases of shares 
in the theatre. Such things will happen. 
The scrivener omitted also to specify the 
fact that the Park given as one of the 
boundaries belonged to the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester; and the Clerk of the Sewer 
Commission made a mistake when he de- 
scribed the bridge to the playhouse as lying 
on the north side of Maiden Lane. 

Globe Alley is shown to the south of 
Maiden Lane on the map published in 
Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘Survey of 
London’ (London, 1720), and in the in- 
denture quoted by Mrs. Stopes (Sir Mathew 
Brend to Hilary Memprise in 1626) the alley 
or way is described as “leading to the 
Globe”; but this may only mean that its 
northern end, or the passage at right angles 
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to its western end, opened into Maiden Lane, 
opposite, or nearly opposite, to the Globe 
Theatre. On the other hand, the token 
books in St. Saviour’s Vestry seem to 
strengthen the case for the south side; 
and there is also the difficulty pointed out 
by Mrs. Stopes, besides others, that on the 
north side there was hardly room enough 
for a park and two parcels of land with a 
lane between them. On _ Hollar’s large- 
scale ‘ View of London’ (1647) the Globe 
is shown close to the river. Can anything 
more decisive be said about the matter ? 
us SERS, 
[The Atheneum of 9 Oct., 1909, contained a long 


letter from Dr. William Martin on the site of the 
Globe Theatre.] 


‘THE SALOGNE’: A PROPHECY. — In 
writing of the war a newspaper quotes a 
prophecy from ‘The Salogne,’ which it says 
was current in 1793 :— 

‘*When men fly like birds ten great kings will 
go to war against each other. The universe will be 
under arms. The women will bring in the harvest. 
They will begin the vintage, but the men will 
complete it.” 

Can any one kindly explain ‘ The Salogne’ ? 


. 


THE PATRON SAINT OF PiInGRIMs.—Who 
was the patron saint of travellers—par- 
ticularly of pilgrims ? Was it St. Chris- 

™ 


topher or St. Julian ? H. C—t. 
EXTREMES IN STATURE OF BRITISH 


Orricers.—In ‘With Kitchener to Khar- 
toum,’ by G. W. Steevens, chap. xviii., ‘The 
Battle of the Atbara,’ it says :— 

“The fortune of Captain Findley, who was 
killed, was pathetic. He had been married but 
a month or two before, and the widowed bride 
was not 18.” 

Capt. Findley stood near 6 ft. 6 in. in height. 

In ‘Hard Lines,’ a novel by Major 
Hawley Smart, chap. xxx. p. 317, in the 
account of ‘‘ the taking of the quarries” in 
the Crimean War, is an instance of the 
opposite extreme in stature in an army 
officer. The author says :-— 

‘Poor Lempriere, although reputed the 
smallest officer in the British Army, had shown 
that pluck was no matter of inches, and had died 
gallantly at the head of his company, in the rush 
with which these pits were carried. His Colonel 


had picked him up in the first flush of their | 


success, and carried the lifeless figure out of the 
turmoil.” 

Will readers kindly oblige with information 
as to the greatest extremes of stature 
known in the British Army amongst com- 
missioned officers ? F. C. Wuire. 





St. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, EAST 
Winpow.—What has become of the painted- 
glass window which was taken out about 
fifty years ago and replaced by the present 
one, designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott ? 

This latter was erected by the Dean and 
Chapter in memory of the Prince Consort in, 
I think, 1863. 

The earlier window, after designs by 
Benjamin West, was erected, I believe, 
somewhere about 1805. 

I saw it very often in my Eton days, and 
had the, I suppose, bad taste to admire it. 
It was like a huge oil painting, and threw a 
soft, pleasant light into the chapel. Edward 
Jesse, in ‘A Summer’s Day at Windsor, and 
a Visit to Eton,’ 1841, writes (pp. 84-86) :— 

‘* At the time when so much was done to the 
Chapel under the direction of Mr. James Wyatt. 
the whole of the mullions and tracery were removed 
from the window over the altar, and from those at 
the terminations of the side aisles,and the dis- 
proportionate spaces filled by copies from West’s 
designs, executed by Forrest and Jervas on large 
squares of glass. Allowing some merit to the 
designs as pictures, nothing can be worse than the 
effect produced...... The whole effect is dingy and 
disagreeable in the extreme...... We trust, therefore, 
that the Chapter of St. George’s...... will remove 
the stigma which will always attach to them as 
long as the present miserable productions are 
suffered to disgrace their sacred edifice.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘ FUAKER.’’—This word oceurs in Harri- 
son’s ‘Survey of Sheffield,’ made in the year 
1637, and printed in 1908. On p. 154 is the 
following :— 

“‘Ttem an Intacke Called the fuaker meadow 
lieing betweene the Lands of W™ Barber, North 
East, and a Highway South West and abutteth 
upon the Racker way* North West, And Cont(ain- 
ing) Oa. 2r. 27% p.” 

There is a foot-note stating that it is written 
“ Quaker (meadow) ”’ inthe Duke of Norfolix’s 
copy. 

The introduction to Harrison’s ‘Survey’ 
was written by Mr. R. E. Leader, B.A., in 
which he says “‘ the Duke of Norfolk’s copy 
was probably made in the year 1668.” 

Now it appears self-evident that the word 
“quaker” was a miscopy of the word 
‘‘fuaker,’”’ and that the latter has an entirely 
different origin, and nothing whatever to do 
with Quakers. 

The survey was made in 1637, at which 
time a small plot of land was named “‘ fuaker 
meadow.” In 1668 this was miscalled 
** quaker meadow.” 





* There is an interesting and exhaustive article 
on ‘The Racker Way,’ by Mr. T. Walter Hall, in the 
Transactions of the Hunter Archeological Society, 
published in August. [See also ante, p. 180.] 
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To show that it could not have been 
“‘quaker”’ at the earlier date we must re- 
member that the doctrines of the Quakers 
were first promulgated in England by George 
Fox about the year 1647, and the appellation 
of Quakers given to them in 1650, or thir- 
teen years after the date of the survey. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible for the 
word to have been misconstrued in 1668 
into “quaker,” for at this date this nick- 
name would be in everybody’s mind. 

What, then, is the meaning of the original 
name ‘“‘fuaker’? Is it not simply the 
phonetic spelling of “feu-acre,’’ meaning an 
acre of land held in consideration of the pay- 
ment of feu-duty? It is true that the land 
did not measure anacre, but that fact is not 
sufficient to disprove my contention. Is not 
the burial-ground attached to a church 


_ known as “ God’s acre,” irrespective of its 


size? Opinions as to the origin and mean- 
ing of “ fuaker’’ will be welcomed. 
CHARLES Drury. 


Witt1am Jackson, Musictan, 1784.—On 
20 Aug., 1784, a patent (No. 1449) was 
granted to William Jackson of Vine Street, 
Lambeth Marsh, musician, for a new musical 
instrument to be called “ The British Lyre.” 
1 wish to know if the inventor was the well- 
known musical composer Jackson of Exeter 
(1730-1803), who occasionally resided in 
London. I have consulted Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Musie’ and the ‘D.N.B.,’ but 
without result. In addition to this, I have 
made inquiries at the South Kensington 
Museum, but no instrument of that name is 
to be found there. RK. B. P.: 


LAW AGAINST cuTTING ASH TREES.—In 
Jacob Larwoods ‘ Anecdotes of the Clergy,’ 
p- 97 of Chatto & Windus’s new edition, 
1890, there is this foot-note :— 

“By statute 6 Geo. II., c. 37, it was felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy, to damage or destroy an ash 
tree. As late as 1824, one James Baker was sent to 
the treadmill for non-payment of 20/. penalty, and 
ll. costs, for cutting the bough of an ash tree.— 
See Morning Herald, June 29, 1824.” 

This appears to suggest that some special 
need had arisen to protect this tree 'in par- 
ticular. Could any reader say why this law 
was passed ? T. LurcHip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Oxtp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Denny, Thomas, admitted 6 June, 1762, 
left 1763. (2) Denton, William, admitted 
26 June, 1763, left 1763. (3) Derby, Wil- 
liam, admitted 25 Sept., 1763, left 1766. 
(4) Derby, George, admitted 25 Sept., 





1763, left 1764. (5) Dilgardno, Robert, 
admitted 31 Aug., 1761, left 1762. (6) 
Doble, Henry, admitted 6 June, 1757, left 
1758. (7) Donaldson, John, admitted 14 
Oct., 1761, left 1762. (8) Donnellan, David 
Nixon, admitted 5 Sept., 1764, left 1770. 
(9) Douglas, William, admitted 19 Jan., 
1758, lett 1760. (10) Douglas, Sholto, ad- 
mitted 7 Sept., 1762, left 1767. (11) Drake, 
Roger, admitted 16 Jan., 1764, left 1765. 
(12) Drake, Richard, admitted 16 Jan., 
1764, left 1765. R. A. A.-L. 


AuTHOR WaANTED.—Can any _ reader 
identify the author of the poem of which 
the following is the first verse ?—- 

I heard them praising this grey French country 

Dotted with red roofs high and steep, 

With one grey church-tower keeping sentry 

Over the quiet dead asleep, 

Grey rocks, and greyer dunes, as grey as duty, 

Grey sands where grey gulls flew, 

And I cried in my passionate heart, ‘‘ They know 
not beauty, 

Beloved, who know not you!” 

(Rev.) T. Gocarty. 

Ardee. 


Rupp, CLOCKMAKER, WARMINSTER.—Is 
anything known of this maker? A “ grand- 
father” clock with his name on the dial- 
plate has been in my family for many years, 
and we know its history since 1791, when 
it was brought by my great-grandfather, 
William Daphne, to Windsor from Brixton 
Deverill, near Warminster. 

Wm. H. PEET. 





Replies. 
DE GLAMORGAN. 
(11 S. viii. 468 ; ix. 153, 476; x. 35.) 


FurTHER consideration renders it more 
than probable that Sir John de Glamorgan 
was twice married, and that the first alliance 
was with the daughter and heiress of Sir 
Peter D’Evercy, Knt., of East Standen, 
I.W., and of Brympton D’Evercy, co. 
Somerset. A difference of opinion has 
been expressed as to the Christian name 
of the heiress. ‘The earlier writers are not 
clear on the point. Collinson, ‘ History of 
Somerset,’ says Amice or Amye. Worsley 
in his ‘ History of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 222, 
writes: ‘The lordship [of East Standen] 
came afterwards to John Glamorgan, who 
married Anne, the daughter and heiress of 
D’Evercy, as appears by an inquisition in 
the escheat rolls of the county of Somerset.” 
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Batten in ‘ Historical Collections relating 
to South Somersetshire,’ published 1894, 
says: “Sir Peter D’Evercy left issue an 
only daughter, Amice or Amye.” The 
‘Victoria County History of Hampshire,’ 
vol. v. p. 146, says “ Amy.” 

The issue of the first marriage was three 
sons and sevendaughters. The sons’ names 
are given in a deed (20 June, 6 Edward III.) 
in which Sir John de Glamorgan obtains 
a licence to enfeoff Walter de Pevensey with 
the manor of Wolverton, with other lands 
and rents, in the parish of Brading, I.W. ; 
with liberty to grant the aforesaid manor, 
lands, &e., to the said John de Glamorgan 
and Alice for their lives, and at their death 
to John, “ fil. ejusdem Joh’is,”’ and the heirs 
of his body; and in default of such heirs, 
then to Peter, ‘‘ fratri ejusdem,” and his 
heirs; then, if none, to Nicholas, ‘ fratri 
ejusdem Petri,’ and ‘‘si idem Nicholaus 
sine herede de corpore suo exeunti obierit,”’ 
then to the heirs male of the aforesaid John 
and Alice; and if the same John de 
Glamorgan dies “‘sine herede masculo de 
predicta Alicia procreato,’” then to the 
right heirs of the said John. 

The sisters are named in a deed relating 
to the division of the manor of Brooke, I.W., 
amongst the coheirs of Nicholas de Gla- 
morgan (Chane. Inq. p.m., 36 Edw. III., 
part i. No. 82). 

The second alliance of Sir John was with 
a lady named Alice, whose family name has 
not been traced. From the fact that at her 
death, in 1340, the widow of Sir John de 
Glamorgan is found seised of the manor of 
Merston Pagham, in the parish of Arreton, 
it has been surmised that the lady in ques- 
tion, at the time when Sir John married her, 
may “perhaps have been the widow of 
John Pagham,” who was seised of the 
manor at his death, which took place before 
1336-7, leaving a daughter Mary (‘ Vict. 
County Hist.,’ v. 146; and Wriothesley, 
‘Ped. from Plea R.,’ 35). This is a surmise 
only, no documentary evidence being ad- 
duced in support of the conjecture. 

The deed of enfeoffment already quoted 
establishes the fact of a second marriage. 
The date when this took place has not been 
traced, but it would seem almost certain 
that the marriage was consummated some 
years before Sir John’s death in 1337 (Chance. 
Inq. p-m., 11 Edw. III., lst Nos., No. 54). 
Sir Peter D’Evercy died in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. He was living 
17 Edw. II., being in that year a witness with 
his son-in-law, John de Glamorgan, to a 





grant by the Abbey of Quarr (Madox, ‘ Form. 
Angl.,’ p. 165), but must have died shortly 
afterwards, an inquisition after his death 
being held at Yeovil before the escheator. 
Though Sir John de Glamorgan obtained— 
20 Edward IJ.—a grant of free warren over 
the D’Evercy estate of East Standen (‘ Cal. 
Cl. R., 1300-26,’ p. 493), held by him in 
virtue of his alliance with the D’Evercy 
heiress, it is more than probable that at the 
time when the privilege was granted the 
heiress to the estates had been dead some 
years. The following corroborative evidence 
is adduced. The Close Rolls (‘ Cal. Cl. R., 
1337-9’), 26 Feb., 1338, give an order to the 
escheator, William Trussel, to deliver to 
Alice, late the wife of John de Glamorgan, 
the estates enumerated in the enfeoffment 
deed of 20 June, 6 Edward III. ; and entered 
on p. 308 of the same series is the statement 
that ‘“‘ after his [Sir John’s] death in 1337," 
Alice, his widow, held the manor [of Motti- 
stone] in dower, with successive remainders 
to her daughters Denise and Alice, until her 
death in 1340 (Chane. Inq. p.m., 25 Edw. ITI., 
Ist Nos., No. 56), when Denise and her 
husband, Edmund de Langford, entered into 
possession ”’ (‘ Feudal Aids,’ ii. 340). Denise 
died in 1362, seised of the estate. The 
daughters here referred to were, presumably, 
Sir John’s issue by his second marriage. 

The references adduced by Ap T'HOMAS 
(11 8. ix. 476) are not helpful :— 

No. 1. ‘‘ Eleanor, one of three daughters 
of Ralph de Gorges (who died 17 Edw. II.), 
married John de Glamorgan.” This is not 
in accordance with accepted facts. Collin- 
son, ‘ History of Somerset,’ pp. 156-8, writes : 
“Sir Ralph de Gorges left a daughter Eleanor 
married to Theobald Russel.”’ Dugdale, 
‘The Baronage of England,’ vol. iv. p. 55, 
states that “Sir Ralph died 17 Edw. IL., 
leaving a son and three daughters, Elizabeth, 
Eleanor, and Joan—and that Eleanor 
married Theobald Russel of Kingston Russel, 
co. Dorset.’? Banks, ‘Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Baronage,’ vol. i. p. 326, writes to the 
same effect: ‘‘ Eleanor became heir to her 
brother and married Theobald Russel,” &c. 
The latest authority, Sir Harris Nicolas, 
‘The Historic Peerage of England,’ ed. 
William Courthope, ed. 1857, p. 216, has, re 
‘ Gorges—Baron by Writ ’ :— 

“Ralph de Gorges, ob. 1323, leaving Ralph _ his 
s. and h...... had also three daughters: (1) Eliza- 
beth, who married...... Ashton. (2) Eleanor, wife 
of Theobald Russel, of Kingston Russel. (3) Joan, 
wife of Sir William Cheney.” 

No. 2. A reference from the Patent Rolls 
re “licence to resettle the Glamorgan 
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estates.”’ This is identical with the enfeoff- 
ment deed, 6 Edward III., from which I 
have freely quoted. The deed deals with 
a portion only of the estates. 

No. 3. An excerpt from the same series, 
34 Edw. III.: “the land and heir of John 
Glamorgan are in the hands of the King.” 
This was so by reason of Nicholas, Sir John 
de Glamorgan’s last surviving son, being 
“fatuus.” His estates were taken into 
the King’s hand at an even earlier date than 
Ap THOMAS supplies, viz., 28 Edward III., 
and, doubtless for the same reason, Thomas 
Haket in 1341 had been appointed guardian. 

The conclusions drawn by Ap THomaAS 
from the references quoted by him require 
to be modified :— 

(a) “that Sir John’s first wife was 
Eleanor ” should read was Amy. 

(6) “‘that he [Sir John] married Alice 
shortly after 26 Jan., 1332,’ should read 
prior to 1332, since Denise, a daughter of the 
second marriage, was married when her 
mother died in 1340. 

(c) “‘that Nicholas, the idiot third son, 
was his brother John’s heir.”? There is 
strong presumptive evidence that John, the 
eldest son, died vita patris after 1332, and 
before 1337. According to Harl. MS. 4120, 
‘** Peter, son and heir of Sir John de Gla- 
morgan, took possession of Brympton 
D’Evercy, co. Somerset,” and did fealty for 
East Standen and La Wode manors, 12 Edw. 
il. c. 1838-9 (Rot. Orig.). 

(d) “that consequently Peter, the second 
son, predeceased his elder brother,” is not 
in accordance with the statement made in 
the Plac. Cor. Reg. that Peter died 17 Edw. 
III., 1344. It is, however, probable that he 
died c. 1341. 

JOHN L. WuitrgEaAp, M.D. 

Ventnor. 





EpitaPH : CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE (11 
8. x. 171).—The Rev. Thomas Perkins, in his 
account of the Priory contained in “ Bell’s 
Cathedral Series ” (1899), p. 90, says :— 

“Tt is said by some that Cromwell was at 
Christchurch, and dug up some lead coffins to 
make bullets for his soldiers, and flung the bodies 
out of ten such coffins into one grave; but this 
is manifestly incorrect. Oliver Cromwell was 
never at Christchurch, though Thomas Cromwell 
probably was, and here, as elsewhere, the two 
have been confounded....But neither of them 
had anything to do with this tomb, nor were the 
Parliamentary forces guilty of tampering with 
the coffins of the dead in the parish burying- 
ground at Christchurch. The very date precludes 
the idea, for the civil war did not begin till more 
than fifteen months after the date carved on this 
stone; and we may give the Roundheads credit 





for more sense than to be digging up coffins to 
make their bullets with, when there was an 
abundance of lead to be had for the stripping on 
the roof of the PrioryChurch. A far more prob- 
able explanation is that which states that the 
ten bodies here interred were those of ten ship- 
wrecked sailors, who were first buried on the 
cliffs near the spot where they were washed ashore + 
but the lord of the manor, when he heard thereof, 
waxed exceeding wroth, and a strife ensued be- 
tween him and Henry Rogers, Mayor of Christ- 
church, the former insisting on their removal to 
consecrated ground, the latter objecting to the 
removal, probably on the ground of expense ; 
but in the end the lord of the manor had his way- 
But the mayor, to save the cost of ten separate 
graves, had them all buried in one, and placed 
this inscription over their remains as a protest 
against the conduct of the lord of the manor in 
moving their remains from their first resting- 


place. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


This epitaph is given in Pettigrew’s 
‘ Chronicles of the Tombs,’ with the following 
note to it :— 

‘** There is a tradition that ten men were killed 
by the caving-in of a gravel pit in which they 
were working, but that does not explain ‘ by men 
of strife.’ ” 

Others have thought it may allude to the 
days of the Civil War, when the bodies ot 
ten men may have been exhumed and sus- 
pended on trees or gallows; afterwards 
being a second time buried, the ten would 
be placed in one grave. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


Metter Firz-Henry AND Roser Fi1z- 
STEPHEN (11 S. x. 161).—The best authority 
for the name of Girald de Barri’s mother 
should be Girald himself; and he, in his 
somewhat glorified autobiography,‘ De Rebus 
a se Gestis,’ tells us (book i. chap. i.) he was 
the youngest son of William de Barri by 
Angharad his wife, daughter of Nesta, the 
daughter of Prince Rhys ap Tewdwr of 
South Wales. Information as to himself 
and his relations he gives in detail in book ii. 
chap. ix. of the same work, where he relates 
how, at a feast given at the bishop’s house 
in Hereford by Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to Prince Rhys ap Griffith (ap 
Rhys ap Tewdwr), the Prince spoke of the 
author “and those called the Giraldines ” 
as descending from his aunt Nesta, amia 
mea, the sister of his father Griffith. There- 
upon Giraldus names in a spirit of pride 
how in castles, towns, and palace the sons. 
of Nesta had prospered in Pembroke, and 
these sons he names as follows: William 
fitz Gerald the eldest, Robert fitz Stephen, 
Henry fitz Roy (Regis), Maurice, William 
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Hay, Hoel, and Walter. To them he adds 
David the Bishop and Nesta’s two daughters, 
Angharad (mater mea) and Gwladys, the 
wives respectively of the barons of Pem- 
broke and Ros. To Ireland, he says, had 
gone to its conquest Robert and Maurice, 
and with them went their nephews, Reymond 
and Meiler. In a later work (‘ Liber de In- 
vectionibus,’ book v. chap. xiv.) he tells us 
that Meiler, being then Justiciar of Ireland, 
had offered him, his cousin—consobrino 
ejusdem—the bishopric of Waterford. 
Ap THOMAS. 


PATAGONIAN THEATRE, EXETER CHANGE, 
SrrRanp (11 8S. x. 107).—This subject was 
dealt with in ‘ N. & Q.’ under another head- 
ing a few months ago, but, not having the 
volume handy, I cannot give the reference. 

I am, however, now able to supplement 
what I then wrote, having discovered that 
I possess an odd number of a _ periodical 
ealled The Tatler, a Daily Journal of Lite- 
rature and the Stage, dated 28 May, 1831, 
which contains an article entitled ‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Scene- 
Painting in England [From the Library of 
Fine Arts, No. IV. for May].’ 

The following extract from the article 
throws some light on the nature of the per- 
formances at the Patagonian Theatre :— 

“The late Charles Dibdin, the lyric bard of 
our ‘ wooden walls,’ in conjunction with Dighton, 
a favourite performer at Sadler’s Wells, about 
half a century ago, furnished the scenery for a 
fantoccini, entitled the Patagonian ‘Theatre, 
which was erected in the great room over Exeter 
’*Change. There the regular drama yas played 
by puppets of about fourteen inches in height ; 
and Dibdin and Dighton, with other actors, spoke 
and sung the parts for the automatons, to the 
great delight of the town.” 

Wm. DovaGuas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Sopure ANDERSON (11 S. x. 168).—In 
reply to Mr. E. R. Disprn of the Walker 
Gallery, Liverpool, I believe that Mrs. 
Anderson, an American artist, was my 
contemporary in the island of Capri 1873 
and 1875. [I fail to recall her baptismal 
name Sophie, but she was a highly accom- 
plished painter; her husband less so. I 
am under the impression that one of her 
most notable works was a group of girls 
dressed and apparelled in the costume of 
the Foundling Hospital. Her age was about 


as your correspondent says (born 1823). 
Mrs. Anderson lived for several years in 
Capri, and was very popular there. 

White, brother-in-law of Signor Villari, the 
author, and Walter Maclaren, the painter 





—schoolfellow of William Black, novelist, 
and sub-editor of Daily News—and others, 
including myself, used weekly to play 
bowls or skittles in her garden—shaded 
by a choice row of pretty hollyhocks—to 
her delight. Her house was a rendezvous 
in those haleyon days, and the bright eves 
and white hair of our hostess were pleasing 
to us all. Many of us English, now I fear 
all gone except myself, would recognize that 
there could only be one Mrs. Anderson. 
Wreford, our chief and Z’imes correspondent, 
often joined our company. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


Fre.pine’s Letters (11 8. x. 91).—M. 
DiGEoNn of Havre seeks assistance in obtain- 
ing further information relative to a book- 
seller’s catalogue entry of 1767, which 
seemed to point to a former publication, in 
three volumes, of Henry Fielding’s corre- 
spondence. 

The matter being of first importance to 
students of Fielding, I put myself in com- 
munication with M. DiGEoN, who was so 
good as to send me the press-marks at the 
British Museum Reading-Room (where he 
obtained his information), which has enabled 
me to verify his statements. 

The conclusion I arrive at (probably in 
common with others interested in the matter) 
is that the book about which M. Dicron 
seeks information is no other than Sarah 
Fielding’s ‘Familiar Letters between the 
Principal Characters in ‘* David Simple,” 
published anonymously (by Andrew Millar, 
Henry Fielding’s publisher), to which Henry 
Fielding, her brother, contributed the Pre- 
face and five of the constituent letters. 
When the ‘Letters’ were published in 
1747, they appeared in two octavo volumes. 
It is quite possible that they were repub- 
lished later in three duodecimo volumes, 
in accordance with the catalogue entry, but 
at the moment of writing I have no oppor- 
tunity of verifying this suggestion. 

I have recently obtained fresh additional 
evidence that Fielding’s manuscripts and 
correspondence were destroyed in the Gordon 
Riots (whilst the property of his half-brother 
Sir John), so that we are forced to the con- 
clusion that few letters of his, unfortunately 
for English literature, are ever likely to come 
to light. As a fact, the last letter from his 
pen, written from Lisbon, which has survived 
was found about a month ago. It was 
written after the famous Lisbon letter pub- 
lished in The National Review of 1911, but, 
unfortunately, its contents are of no im- 
portance. 
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M. D1GcEon concludes his letter of 6 Aug. 
by saying :-— 

“*T have been recalled by the mobilization, and 
shall leave for the front in a few days. I only 
hope that I shall come back and resume my work 
on Fielding as soon as possible; but Fielding’s 
Letters will be far from my mind for many days.” 
Silence on the part of M. Diceon must 
therefore not be taken as accepting my 
views. J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 

1, E’sex Court, Temple. 


Earty Raitway TRAVELLING (11 8, x. 170). 
—The following is a copy of the rules for 
travellers on the Manchester to Liverpool 
Railway. It contains all the information 
desired by your correspondent, except the 
length of time that this method was em- 
ploved :— 

A Copy of the Rules for Travellers on the First 
Railway. 
RULEs. 

(1) Any person desiring to travel from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, or vice versa, or any portion 
of the journey thereof, must, twenty-four hours 
beforehand, make application to the station agent 
at the place of departure, giving his name, 
address, place of birth, age, occupation, and reason 
for desiring to travel. 

(2) The station agent upon assuring himself 
that the applicant desires to travel for a just and 
lawful cause, shall thereupon issue a ticket to the 
applicant, who shall travel by the train named 
thereon. 

(3) Trains will start at their point of departure 
as near schedule times as possible, but the com- 
pany do not guarantee when they will reach their 
destination. 

(4) Trains not reaching their destination before 
dark will put up at one of the several stopping- 
places along the route for the night, and passengers 
must pay, and provide for, their own lodging 
during the night. 

(5) Luggage will be carried on the roof of the 
carriages. If such luggage gets wet, the company 
will not be responsible for any loss attaching 
thereto. 

This document is still preserved among 
the Company’s archives. 

High Street, Walsall. “: 5. WarTFIELD. 


According to ‘Our Iron Roads,’ by Fre- 
derick S. Williams (7th ed., London, 1885), 
p. 307 :— 

“In the early days of railways, passengers on 
some lines were required to give and to spell 
their names to the [booking-] clerk, in order that 
they might be written on a large green paper 
ticket ; and, in other cases, metal tickets were 
used, on which was engraved the name of the 
station to which the traveller was going [as, e.g., 
on the Leicester and Swannington Railway].” 

An illustration of such a metal ticket is 
shown on the same page. The history of the 
invention of the modern railway ticket in 
1840 by Thomas Edmonson, a railway clerk 





at a little station on the Newcastle and 
Carlisle line, is given by the same author 
(p. 308). Edmonson was also the inventor 
of the ticket printing machine, originally 
made by Blaylock, a watchmaker, and of the 
dating press. The Manchester and Leeds 
Railway Company were the first to avail 
themselves of the new invention. 
L. L. K. 


‘Bradshaw’s Railway Companion’ for 
1842 contains the following remarks about 
tickets :— 

““ The check ticket given to the passenger on the 
payment of his fare will be required from him 
on leaving the coach or at the station next before 
his arrival at London or Birmingham, and if not 
then presented, he will be liable to have the Fare 
again demanded. 

‘““A passenger having paid his fare and taken 
out a ticket may go by any of the trains of that 
day, but the ticket will not be available on the 
following day, unless under special circum- 
stances, when it may be exchanged for a new 
pass for the day required.” 

J. J. H. 


HENDERSON'S ‘ Lire oF MAJOR ANDRE’ 
(11 8. x. 147).—Is it possible that the name 
of the author is Hensel ? I found the follow- 
ing at the British Museum, bound up in a 
volume lettered ‘ Biographical Tracts, 1872- 
1906,’ from the collection of Henry Spencer 
Ashbee : 

‘Major John Andre [sic] as a Prisoner of War 
at Lancaster, Pa., 1775-6. With some Account 
of a Historic House and Family. A Sketch by 
W. U. Hensel. Read before Donegal Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Lan- 
caster, Pa., on April 13, 1904. Reprinted from 
The New Era, Lancaster, Pa.” 

I note that there is a facsimile signature 
under a frontispiece portrait, but that there 
is no accent over the final letter, nor is there 
in the pamphlet itself. Won. H. PEEt. 


{L. L. K. also thanked for reply.] 





DESCENDANTS OF CATHERINE Parr (11 S. 
x. 170).—Referring to Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Seymour and Catherine Parr, on 

195 of ‘Annals of Winchcombe and 
Sudeley’ (1877), the late Mrs. Dent wrote :— 


‘Tf she had been befriended by her uncle, the 
Marquis of Northampton, who then held an im- 
portant position at court, she might have retained 
some of her patrimony, but, on the contrary, he 
came in for great part of her possessions ; an Act 
of Parliament was passed to disinherit Mary Sey- 
mour, and Sudeley Castle was bestowed upon the 
Marquis. Though another Act was passed for 
the restitution in the same year, we do not hear 
of its being carried out, and it is not known with 
whom she finally found a home. Strype affirms 
that she died young; Lodge that she only lived 
to be thirteen, but without giving any authority ; 
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while Miss Strickland gives her pedigree, and 
states that she married Sir Edward Bushel; 
that their only daughter married Silas Johnson, 
whose daughter married the Rey. Francis Drayton, 
of Little Chart in Kent, where he and his wife lie 
buried. From that marriage the pedigree, down 
to Johnson Lawsons of Grove Villa, Clevedon, 
seems clear.” 

The descent of the family of Bushel (or 
Bushell) is derived from Sir Alan Bushell, 
Knt., lord of Broad Marston (Gloucester- 
shire), who died in 1245. In 1622 the manor 
house and site of the manor were conveyed 
by Thomas Bushell to Sir Thomas Bennett. 
In 1670 Frances Bennett married James, 
fourth Earl of Salisbury. The manor re- 
mained in the hands of the Salisbury family 
till 1791, when it was sold. A. C. C. 


See 9 §. xi. 268, 358. In Davey’s ‘ The 
Nine Days’ Queen,’ p. 143, we are told that 
“on 30th August, 1548, Queen Katherine bore 
the infant for whom such great preparations had 
been made. The parents had fondly hoped it 
would be a boy, but, alack! it was a puny girl, 
destined to be a child of misfortune. She cost 
her mother her life, and grew up to suffer the 
bitter pangs of poverty and negiect.” 

I made a note some years ago that Hasted 
does not mention the Seymour marriage ; 
and Berry's ‘ Kent Genealogies’ is silent 
as to Silas Johnson’s marriage. He is 
simply described as of Canterbury, being the 
seventh son of Paul Johnson. 

Burke’s ‘Extinct and Dormant Baro- 
netcies,’ 2nd ed., under ‘ Lawson of Isell,’ has: 

‘“‘Gilfrid Lawson, Esqr., living temp. Queen 
Elizabeth, married the daughter of Seamer, and 
had a son.” 

The reference to ‘N. & Q.’ above quoted, 
p- 268, states that 
“the late historian and genealogist Dr. Howard 
is said to have possessed proofs of marriage of 
Sir Edward Bushel with Mary Seymour.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


SEVENTH CHILD oF A SEVENTH CHILD 
(11 S. x. 88, 135, 174).—In a letter among 
the Newcastle correspondence’'at the British 
Museum (Add. 32916, 340), dated 1760, the 
writer, asking the Duke of Newcastle for a 
favour, says :— 

“As your Grace mayn’t remember me by my 
Christian name, [I,] as being [my parents’] 
seventh son, was, and am, vulgarly call’d Doctor.” 
The implication is that, for the purposes of 
the appellation, whether the writer’s father 
was also a seventh son was immaterial. Are 
other cases known or recorded of a seventh 
son being nicknamed ‘“ Doctor” ? 

PERcEVAL Lucas. 





Sr. Mary’s, AMERSHAM, Bucks, CHURCH- 
YARD INSCRIPTIONS (11 S. vii. 464; viii. 23, 
103, 204, 303, 423).—With reference to 
these inscriptions, it may be of value to add 
the following, noted when I copied several 
of the inscriptions in May, 1900. 

No mention is made of the fact that there 
are arms on tomb No. 96. The arms are 
at the north end of this large tomb within 
rails, and may be described as follows r— 

“*.,..a lion rampant...., quartering....a lion 
rampant.....within a bordure engrailed....im- 
paling: Erm.,three pomeis, each charged with 
&@ Cross....” 

The tinctures are not given. 
crest, but the following motto: 
quies.”’ 

I suggest the arms are Mason, quartering 
Pomeroy, impaling Heathcote. According 
to Robson’s * British Herald’ and Burke’s 
‘Armory.’ (3rd ed.), the Masons of Beek 
House, near Amersham, bore: ‘“ Az., a lion 
rampant, with two heads, ar., holding 
between the paws a crescent or.” The lion 
on the tomb has certainly not two heads, 
neither is there a crescent betw. en the paws. 

Another inscription I noted was from a 
slab broken into pieces close to No. 124. 
On putting the pieces together the inscrip- 
tion read :— 

‘* Margaretta Eeles | Relict of James Eeles 
Esq. | Died 11 March, 1784, | Aged 74 years.” 

It was similar in size to No. 124. 
sumably it no longer exists. It may have 
been removed when the Raan Chapel was 
restored in 1906, for the pieces were quite 
close to the chapel. 

Cuas. Hart CRovucu. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


There is no 
“Tn colo 


LAWYERS IN LITERATURE (11 S. x. 171).— 
In reply to H. V. R., let me suggest Mr. 
Paulus Pleydell in ‘Guy Mannering’ and 
Mr. Saunders Fairford in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
Also several lawyers in Trollope, such as 
Mr. Chaffandbrass in ‘The Three Clerks,’ 
‘Orley Farm,’ and ‘ Phineas Redux’; and 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Toogood in the ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset.’ There are various 
lawyers in Warren’s ‘Ten ‘Thousand a 
Year,’ including Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap. 1 


An article on ‘The Lawyer in Literature,’ 
by M. D. Post, appeared in The Green Bag 
(Boston), vol. xi., 1899, p. 553, while at 
p. 234 of the same volume there is an article 
by G. R. Hawes on ‘ Literature and Law.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, I’.R.S.L. 


Bolton. 
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Lawyer Wakem, in George Eliot’s ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ is a fine portrait of the country 
lawyer. P. D. M. 


STaTvuE oF CHARtEs I. ar Coartne Cross 
(11S. x. 169).—This statue has always stood 
upon the site upon which it was originally 
placed. The exact date of its erection is 
doubtful. Mr. Wheatley in his ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ i. 355, gives it as 1674, 
on the authority of Waller's poem. It 
may have been placed on its site in that 
year, but Marvell in his poem complains 
that it had remained for five months “ still 
muffled with board’’; and as in a further 
stanza he refers to two prorogations of 
Parliament, the first of which had taken 
place in November, 1674, and the second in 
June, 1675, it is probable that the statue 
was not finally unveiled till the autumn of 
the latter year. Mr. Wheatley also says 
that it was erected under the superintend- 
ence of Sir Christopher Wren. It appears, 
however, from Marvell's poem that Sir 
Charles Wheler, M.P. for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and an official of the Court, was the 
authority who was actually in executive 
charge of the work (Marvell’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
Aitken, ii. 98). W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


“Wakes”: “Lark” (11 S. x. 170).— 
Brand, in his ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ says 
that he believes the true etymology of 
“wake” is given in an extract from a 
metrical life of St. John in Dugdale’s ‘ War- 
wickshire,’ quoted by Strutt :— 

‘And ye shal understond & know how the 
Evyns were first found in old time. In the 
begynning of holy Churche, it was so that the 
pepul cam to the Chirche with candellys bren- 
nyng and wold wake and coome with light toward 
the Chirche in their devocions; and after they 
fell to lecherie and songs, daunces, harping, 
piping, and also to glotony and sinne, and so 
turned the holinesse to cursydness; wherefore 
holy Faders ordenned the pepul to leve that 
Waking and to fast the Evyn. But hit is called 
Vigilia, that is waking in English, and it is called 
Evyn, for at evyn they were wont to come to 
Chirche.”’ 

‘** Wake ”’ is mentioned in the same sense in 
the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum.’ Many quo- 
tations are given in W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
‘faiths and Folk-lore,’ 2 vols., 1905, which 
is founded on Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 

The modern use of the word refers, par- 
ticularly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, to the 
annual holidays of the operatives, when the 
workshops and mills are closed down for a 
‘week or ten days, and those working people 
whose means are adequate for the purpose 
pay visits to the seaside. Money for this 





purpose is saved all the year round, and 
huge sums are distributed a few days before 
the “ Wakes” week. ‘ Playing” is used 
perhaps more than “ laiking ” in Lancashire, 
and means holiday, sport, idling, playing 
truant, to be out of work, or to abstain from 
work. Much information will be found in 
the * English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


(Mr. T. RATCLIFFE thanked for reply.] 


TURTLE AND THUNDER (11 S. ix. 268, 335). 

—Mr. Kumacousu Mrnakata asks for 
“instances of the turtle being associated with 
thunder and lightning among various peoples of 
the world.’ 
In one of Miss Alcott’s books (‘ Little Men,’ 
I think) there is a boy who, to wean himselt 
from the use of worse language, has adopted 
the exclamation ‘‘ Thunder turtles!” Did 
he choose this combination solely because it 
was a good mouth-filling oath, like ‘‘ Donner- 
wetter !”’ or was there some earlier associa- 
tion in his mind between the two ideas ? 


Scorr: ‘THE AnTIquaRy’ (11 S. x. 90, 
155, 178).—11. For the “ great Pymander ” 
see the *‘ Poemander,’ the Greek treatise of 
the so-called Hermes Trismegistus. 


REFERENCE FOR QUOTATION WANTED 
(11 8. x. 89).—Cicero in his ‘ Orator,’ cap. 2, 
§ 7, has “‘Atque ego in summo oratore 
fingendo talem informabo, qualis fortasse 
nemo fuit.”’ EDWARD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


Otp Erontans (11 S. x. 169).—Dampier, 
John, admitted 27 April, 1756, left 1756, 
can be identified with John Dampier, son of 
Thomas Dampier, Dean of Durham, Rector 
of Wylye, Wilts. John Dampier succeeded 
his father as Rector of Wylye. See 

“The Registers of the Parish of Wylye in the 
County of Wilts. Published by the Revd. G. R. 
Hadow, M.A., from Transcripts made by T. H. 
Baker and J. J. Hammond. Devizes: Printed 
by George Simpson. 1913,” 
extract from Preface, p. vii. 

Thomas Dampier, instituted in 1759, had 
been Lower Master at Eton; he held several 
livings, including Fovant and West Meon, 
and was Master of Sherbourn Hospital, 
Durham. This latter, however, he seems to 
have resigned in favour of his son Thomas 
(afterwards successively Bishop of Rochester 
and Bishop of Ely) when he became Dean of 
Durham ; he died Dean of Durham in 1771, 
and was succeeded at Wylye by his son 
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John. The patronage for that turn appa- 
rently belonged to the Archbishop of York. 
John Dampier’s institution is not recorded 
in the bishop’s (ze. Bishop of Salisbury) 


register. John Dampier’s name occurs only 
once as the officiating minister in the 
Wylye Register; his father’s does not 


appear at all; he evidently was non- 
resident. He was a Prebendary of Ely, of 
which diocese his brother Thomas was 
bishop, and died there in. 1826, aged 76. 
Jus. Els 


EARLS OF DERWENTWATER: DESCENDANTS 
(11 S. x. 148).—Having been from childhood 
interested in the Derwentwater family, my 
great-grandmother on the paternal side 
having been a daughter of a ward of the 
last earl, who was out with him in the so- 
called rebellion, I have tried to glean any 
information respecting the family, and all 
I have been able to discover is that the 
unhappy earl’s brother, Charles Radcliffe, 
went to Paris, presumably after the con- 
fiscation of the family estates. I have not 
been able to find out if he left any descend- 
ants. Has Mr. Harvarp been able to 
trace any particulars of the lady calling 
herself, if I remember the name quite 
correctly, Mary Matilda Amelia Tudor 
Radcliffe, who established herself at Dilston 
some years since, and made an attempt to 
recover the estates? She possessed many 
heirlooms, and some of the county families, 
I believe, espoused her cause, but, failing in 
her attempt, she disappeared. 

MatTi“tpA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Henry IV.’s Supper oF HEwns (11 S. x. 
150, 194).—With reference to Dr. PAGET 
TOYNBEE’S inquiry at the former reference, 
it seems that Gray must have been referring 
to the story told in the Fifth Novel of the 
First Day of Boccaccio. The hero of that 
story is, however, ‘‘ Filippo il Bornio,” 
King of France, whom I cannot identify, as 
none of the Philips who reigned in that 


country appear to have been “blind of one 
eye. F. W. 8. 


RESULT OF CRICKET MATCH GIVEN OUT 
IN CHurCcH (11 S. x. 167).—I remember, 
many years ago, reading in a newspaper 
that at a confirmation in a certain northern 
diocese in England one of the clergy gave 
out from within the altar-rails that the 
bishop would be happy to see the clergy 
at luncheon at the county hotel. 

F. E. R. Portarp-URQUHART. 


Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 











AvtTHor Wantkp: ‘THE SPIRIT OF THE 
Nation’ (11 §S. x. 148).— Is it possible 
that Mr. Horner, living in Dublin, has never 
seen this work, which has gone through 
some sixty large editions? Its sub-title 
s ‘Ballads and Songs by the Writers of 
‘ The Nation,’ ” and practically every author’s 
name is attached to the poem, and given 
in the index. A few pseudonyms are still 
retained in the stereotyped editions, but, 
however necessary in the earlier issues, they 
are secrets no longer. 

Epiror ‘IrtsH Book LOVER.’ 


JOHN C'HARNOCK (11 S. x. 90).—Maunder’s 
‘ Biographical Treasury ’ has this entry :— 
‘Charnock, John. An English naval officer 
and miscellaneous writer ; 3 author of a ‘ History 
of Marine Architecture,’ ‘ Biographia Navalis,’ a 
‘ Supplement - eae s Lives of the peer Sy 
&e. Died 1807 
This date maa Charnock 83 at his death. 
‘The Annual Register’ or The Genileman’s 
Magazine of 1807 or 1808 would, perhaps, 
answer the query. M.A. 


A PrAce-NAME (11 S. x. 168). 
—Probably meant for CGeldria, now the 
name of a province of Holland, a large 
portion of which once formed part of the 
Duchy of Geldern, whose ancient capital 
Geldria or Gueldria (Welderen), near Diissel- 
dorf, is now in Rhenish Prussia. The young 
man of Geldria may have been of the diocese 
of Utrecht, even if the place of bis origin 
did not belong to the same. L. L. K. 


JOHANNES RENADZUS (11 S. x. 150).— 

** Renod. Joannis Renodei Medici Parisiensis 
institutionum Pharmaceuticarum libri quinque, 
quibus accedunt de materia medica libri tres, 
Parisiis 1608, in quart.” 

The above is from the list of authors cited 
in Lemery’s ‘ Traité Universel des Drogues 
Simples ’ (Paris, 1723). Cc. C. B. 


THE CALENDAR (11 S. x. 171).—‘ The 
Nautical Almanac,’ published annually, 
several years in advance, under the direction 
of the Admiralty, is the ready source of 
information from which the compilers of 
diaries and almanacs obtain their various 
forecasts. F. A. Russext. 
116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


‘* LE SINISTRE ”’ (11 S. x. 169).—The term 
as applied to fire originated with the in- 
surance companies. Any loss or damage 
to insured goods is ‘‘ un sinistre,’’ as it is 
awkward for the company. “ Evaluer le 
sinistre ’’=to assess the damage. 

ARTHUR Morris. 
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Motes on Books. 


A Short History of the Parish of Salehurst, Sussex. 
By Leonard J. Hodson. (Published by the 
Author, Robertsbridge, Sussex.) 

THIs volume was evidently a labour of love. Sale- 
hurst parish is chiefly notable through the in- 
clus‘on within its bounds of the little town of 
Robertsbridge, where from 1176 to 1538 stood the 
Cistercian Abbey, the foundation of the St. Martin 
family. ‘* Condidit super flumen Rothori Abba- 
tiam de Ponte- Roberti,” says of the founder 
the ‘ Chronicum Claustri Roffensis,’ and all the 
documents relating to the Abbey, as well as a 
preponderant number of other documents, give 
the name of the place thus. Mr. Hodson is, we 
think, right in rejecting the conclusion of Burrell, 
Hayley, and some other authorities on Sussex 
antiquities that the name Robertsbridge is a mere 
corruption of Rotherbridge. We can imagine 
Prof. Skeat “ girding’’ at the over-subtle ety- 
mologists who will not accept an old, well-estab- 
lished name at its reasonable face value. More 
over, in the old days when the monks are sup- 
posed to have made the mistake, the river Rother 
was commonly known as the Limen or Liminel. 

The history of Robertsbridge Abbey has nothing 
specially interesting about it. What remains of 
it is largely the record of litigation and of the 
benefactions bestowed on it, principally, though 
not solely, by members of the house of Eu. At 
the present day, with the exception of some 
remains built into a farmhouse now occupying 
part of the site, and the rui’s of a building, not 
to be identified with much certainty, still standing 
hard by, the monastery has disappeared. 

Salehurst Church is here described carefully in 
detail. The most noteworthy points about it 
are the construction of the west tower (built 
within, not as a projection from, the western 
facade) and the font, which has been taken, some- 
what doubtfully, to be Norman work, but is, in 
any case, good, and possesses a striking feature 
in a chain of salamanders devouring one another, 
carved at the base of the shaft which supports 
the cup-shaped basin. The stone used as a 
pedestal for the credence table is thought to have 
been part of one of the altars of the Abbey. It 
had been used for many years as a doorstep when 
at length the discovery of the crosses incised upon 
it revealed what was its original purpose, and it 
was thereupon given back by the interim owner 
to the church. On the north of the main chancel 
is the Wigsell Chancel, now—it seems rather un- 
fortunately—taken up by the organ, but erected 
originally to be the burial-place and chantry 
for the Culpeper family. It is sad to think that 
the building of the present vestry at the restora- 
tion of the church in 1861-2 was allowed to in- 
volve the destruction of the ancient sedilia. 

Mr. Hodson gives biographies—so far as these 
are to be obtained—of all the rectors of Salehurst 
from ce. 1250, as well as accounts of many of the 
assistant clergy. The Parish Records have 
afforded him matter for a very interesting 
chapter, and the chapter on ‘Some Ancient 
Houses and Families ’ may also be mentioned. 


Save that we should have liked a map, and | 


also perhaps some notes concerning the geology 
and the general character of the scenery, there 





seem few or no critical objections to make to 
this unpretentious, but careful contribution te 
the now numerous local histories of England. 


The Library: July. (De La More Press, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


In ‘An Early Appreciation of Blake,’ Mr. K. A. 
Esdaile maintains that ‘“‘as a pioneer in Blake 
criticism Crabb Robinson has never received his 
due: Gilchrist resents his suggestion that Blake 
was not entirely sane, others have repeated the 
reproach; and no man has thought to clear his 
memory in that respect by reprinting that for- 
gotten paper which he wrote in the winter of 
1809-10 to introduce Blake to the notice of 
German students—a paper based on a first-hand 
study of all the pictures, poems, and engravings 
on which he could Jay his hands, and on such 
personal information as he could glean from 
friends. He did not meet the poet-painter until 
many years later, so that his narrative, by far the 
earliest long account of Blake and his work, is 
uncoloured by personal feeling.” 

Mr. A. Cecil Piper contributes notes on the 
introduction of printing into Sussex, with a 
chronology ; Miss Elizabeth Lee has her usual 
account of ‘ Recent Foreign Literature’; and Mr. 
W. W. Greg discusses ‘ Problems of the English 
Miracle Cycles.’ ‘Co-operation among German 
Libraries by Mutual Loans and the Information 
Bureau,’ by Mr. Ernst Crous, furnishes an illus- 
tration of the advantages of the system in the 
case of a Berlin undergraduate who had to write 
a thesis on the war of the Cévennes. Besides 
other works, he wanted ten books no copies of 
which were in the Berlin libraries. By the aid 
of the Auskunftsbureau and the inter-library 
loan service, he obtained the ten books within 
four weeks from nine different places and ten 
different libraries. The number of volumes 
lent from the Berlin Royal Library in 1912-13 
amounted to 55,663. 

Among the remaining articles is one by Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard entitled ‘On Getting to Work.” 


Congregational Historical Society Transactions -: 
august. (3s. 6d. net to non-members.) 

Peruaps the paper of chief interest inthis number 
is that by Principal Alex. Gordon on Calamyas a 
biographer. ‘* His first experiment in biographical 
work was in connection with the autobiographical 
‘ Reliquiz ’ (1696) of Richard Baxter (1615-91). 
This, though he withheld his name, he furnished 
with a Contents-table and an Index ”’; but, Prin- 
cipal Gordon adds, “ he did not redeem it from 
its far too numerous misprints.” In 1702 he came 
prominently before the public with an ‘ Abridg- 
ment’ of Baxter’s Autobiography, continuing 
the story till Baxter’s death. Of Baxter he said : 
“He talked in the pulpit with great freedom 
about another world, like one that had been 
there, or was come as a sort of an express from 
thence to make a report concerning it.” 

Among other papers are ‘Samuel Smith of Stan- 
nington,’ by T. G. C., and ‘ Kinsfolk of Robert 
Browne in Cambridgeshire,’ by the Rev. A. C. 
Yorke. 

We are glad to see that it is proposed to hold 
an Historical Exhibition. A Committee has been 
formed to ascertain what suitable objects of 
historical interest exist in various parts of the 
country. 
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The Antiquary : September. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 


Amona ‘Notes of the Month’ we find record 
of a sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley of 
early Georgian fittings in Argyll Place. Carved 
panelling on the walls of No. 6 realized 54 guineas ; 
and at No. 7 a marble mantelpiece with carved 
frieze and caryatid jambs, 1681. Mr. J. Reid 
Moir, writing on ‘ Geology and Prehistory,’ com- 
plains of the lack of precise and scientific know- 
ledge shown by a number of people who engage in 
the study of prehistory, and “ by the enunciating of 
extreme and sometimes fantastic views, ‘spoil the 
pitch ’ for other and really serious investigators ”’ ; 
and he contends that ‘“‘no one who intends 
seriously to take up prehistory should do so until 
he has made himself in some measure familiar 
with the natural and artificial fractures of flint, 
and that unless he is so familiar he cannot be 
looked upon as a reliable judge of flint imple- 
ments.” Mr. Legard contributes an illustrated 
article on Cordova and Granada. 

There is a paper which Mr. John A. Knowles 
read before the Society of Arts on ‘ The Tech- 
nique of Glass-Painting in Medizval and Renais- 
sance Times.’ In this he quotes from Eraclius 
and the pseudo-Eraclius recipes for making lead 
glass (i.e., ‘‘ Jewish glass’’). Mr. Knowles con- 
tinues: ‘“‘We know there were Jewish _glass- 
workers in Constantinople between A.D. 531 and 
565, from the account related in the ‘ History of 
the Jews’ of the miracle of Our Lady saving the 
life of a Jewish glassworker’s child, whose inhuman 
father had thrown him into his glass furnace. 
Moreover, Benjamin of Tudela, whose travels bear 
date from 1160 to 1173, states that he found four 
hundred Jews resident in Tyre, who were glass- 
workers.”’ Mr. Knowles mentions the curious 
fact ‘‘ that as late as 1836, according to an anony- 
mous writer on glass-painting in The Phiiosophical 
Magazine, lead glass, used in the manufacture of 
factitious gems in Birmingham, was known as 
‘ Jew’sglass.’”’ Discussing bronze ‘ Mace-Heads,’ 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford suggests that the question 
should be taken up and investigated. 


THE September Nineteenth Century has two 
articles of a rather adventurously speculative 
echaracter—Mr. Harold F. Wyatt’s ‘ God’s Test 
by War,’ reprinted from the number of April, 
1911, with additions ; and Mr. Norman Pearson's 
‘Sex after Death.’ They are as interesting, and 
as convincing, as speculations so far in advance 
of data ever can be. Mr. John Drinkwat°r writes 
with considerable acumen on ‘ Theodore Watts- 
Dunton and the Spirit of an Age,’ though he has 
not quite justly balanced criticism with praise. 
Lady Blake’s paper on ‘ The Sacred Bo Tree’ is 
charming, amusing, and instructive, the subject 
being taken from the point of view cf Ceylon. 
Mr. William Poel, dealing with ‘The Economic 
Position of English Actors,’ makes once more 
plain the precariousness of the livelihood of the 
average player, but seems to think that the war, 
by eliminating the second-rate members of the 
profession, may afford a chance of setting a 
badly muddled house in order. The Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet describes with vivacity, and also 
with penetzation, the scenes he witnessed tra- 
velling through France during the days of mobili- 
zation, and in a second article gives us an ela- 
borate and deeply interesting analysis of the 
rising generation in France. Mr. Ernest Rhys 





recalls the stormy past of Liége. and sketches 
vigorously—with good illustrations from their 
songs and proverbs—the character of the Wal- 
loons. ‘The English and the Others—through 
Polish Eyes,’ by Dr. G. de Swietochowski, is 
evidently the outcome of an acquaintance and 
study sufficiently prolonged to give his opinions 
a claim to be considered. Sir Harry Johnston and 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker both contribute notable papers 
on the war in its international aspect, and there 
is a number of essays on its domestic aspect as 
regards our own empire. We may also mention 
a good constructive essay, dealing with the employ- 
ment of women, entitled ‘A New Labour Ex- 
change,’ by Mrs. W. L. Courtney. 


OvR correspondent Mr. W. B. GERISH sends 
us notice that for purposes of reference he has 
prepared an Index Nominum to Vol. III. of 
the Hertfordshire Parish Registers, edited by 
Mr. T. M. Blagg and Mr. T. Gurney. This is at 
the service of any inquirer at Bishop’s Stortford, 
and upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Mr. GERIsH will answer inquiries by 
post. The volume gives the Marriage Entries 
for the parishes of Rickmansworth, Bushey, 
Elstree, Gilston, and Little Berkhamstead. This 
is a kindly service rendered at the cost of no little 
labour, which we have no doubt will be greatly 
appreciated by working genealogists. 


Messrs. KARSLAKE & Co. will next year revert 
to the original plan of producing ‘ Book-Auction 
Records,’ as adopted for the first two volumes. 
Each volume will be issued in one alphabet as 
well as in the usual quarterly parts, thus bringing 
all records of all editions of one work on to a single 
page, and thereby obviating the necessity for 
an index. Numerous cross-references will be 
incorporated in the alphabet, and a minimum of 
15,000 records per annum will continue to be 
guaranteed. The annual volume will also include 
the illustrated articles on libraries and book- 
sellers, the reviews of booksellers’ catalogues, 
and the editor’s ‘ Colloquialisms.’ The price will 
remain a guinea. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pubk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ec In parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to bend the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 
CANTERBURY.—Forwarded to Mr. PIrrpornt. 


CoRRIGENDUM.—In my note on the History of 
the Berkeley Family, printed ante, p. 167, the date 
re line 18 should read 1799, not 1779.—RoLAND 

USTIN. 





